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MOTOR  AGE 


August  31,  1916 


By  Allan  Sinsheimer 


He  looks  like,  acts  like  and  is — a power- 
ful, forcible,  working  machine.  He  talks 
quickly  and  readily;  he  observes  and  com- 
prehends easily  and  with  directness,  he 
writes  with  fluency  and  brevity. 

His  conversation  is  dotted  with  a word 
that  is  expressive  of  the  man.  As  he  talks 
of  past  deeds  or  future  plans,  you  hear 
him  say,  “what  could  be  more  obvious?" 
or,  “that  was  the  obvious  thing  to  do,"  or, 
“it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  other 
plan."  That  ability  to  select  and  to  do 
the  obvious  thing  is  his  great  forte,  L'ls 
principal  asset. 

When  he  talks  of  motor  cars  his  face 
lights  though  he  speaks  in  a serious  strain. 
He  believes  that  motor  cars  are  in  their 
infancy  and  that  they  are  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  the  health  and  wealth 
of  future  generations.  He  is  certain  that 
the  high-priced  cars  of  today  will  soon  be- 
come a thing  of  the  past  and  that  the  fu- 
ture machine  will  be  400  per  cent  better  at 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  present  cost. 

Devotes  Much  Time  to  Roads 

A discussion  of  motor  cars  leads  to  the 
topic  that  is,  at  present,  nearest  to  Mr. 
Davis’  thoughts  and  desires — the  subject 
of  road-building,  road  improvement,  road 
campaigning.  As  the  president  of  the 
National  Highways  Association,  he  is  de- 
voting most  of  his  time  to  roads.  He 
found  in  past  years  that  the  obvious  way 
to  build  up  a road-making  machinery  in- 
dustry in  which  he  was  interested,  was  to 
campaign  for  better  roads.  Since  he  en- 
tered into  the  work,  he  discovered,  as  he 
puts  it,  that  his  left  hand  could  not  watch 
his  right  and  do  its  own  work  also,  and 
regarding  road  development  as  infinitely 
more  important  because  of  the  vast  social 
benefits  that  will  eventually  come  through 

(Continued  on  fourth  page) 


^Massachu 


There  is  a man  living  in 

setts  who  is  a corner-stone  in  the  mo- 
tor car  industry,  a pillar  in  the  good  roads 
movement,  a pioneer  for  preparedness,  a 
commander  of  the  forces  that  fight  illiter- 
acy, a pilot  leading  farmers  and  merchants 
out  of  the  shoals  of  freight  congestion — 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  have 
never  heard  his  name.  He  is  a man  who 
owns  a palatial  home  but  travels  about 
in  all  climates,  meeting  with  much  discom- 
fort, who  held  valuable  business  interests 
but  gave  them  up  for  a financially  un- 
profitable work,  who  was  a civil  en- 
gineer, but  now  devotes  many  hours  to 
the  composition  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
who,  as  the  president  of  a great  association, 
spends  thousands  of  dollars  auiuially  in  a 
rational  and  comprehensive  national  cam- 
paign— for  the  one  object  of  good  roads. 

Who  is  the  man  behind  this  good  road 
movement?  Why  is  he  interested  in  good 
roads?  How  does  he  happen  to  be  active 
in  the  movement?  Why  should  he  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  where  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  financial  return?  What 
are  his  plans  and  what  does  he  hope  to 
gain  for  his  labor  and  money?  These  are 
interesting  questions  and  they  produce  an 
interesting  answer.  He  is  Charles  Henry 
Davis,  president  of  the  National  Highways 
Association. 

Countenance  a Criterion 

Many  people  claim  men  cannot  be 
gauged  by  facial  expressions.  If  that  is 
true  Mr.  Davis  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  You  look  at 
some  men  and  think  of  despair,  at  others 
and  think  of  sorrow.  You  observe  Charles 
vroTiT-TT  Dnvis  nnd  think  of  enersv,  deter- 


Charles  Henry  Darts,  presideyxt 
of  the  Xatioual  Ifiohicays  Associa- 
iion  and  enthusiastic  road  huilder 


heavily  built,  but  athletic.  Brown  eyes, 
grey  hair  that  was  once  dark,  a straight, 
firm  mouth,  a broad,  square  jaw  and  a high 
and  wide  forehead. 

Add  to  them  a glance  that  can  frown 
meaningly,  smile  frequently  and  which 
speaks  volumes  for  his  tenacity;  a voice 
that  talks  quietly  and  evenly,  but  tells  you 
that  its  owner  believes  that  he  knows  what 
he  knows;  a hand-clasp  that  is  strong  and 
firm,  and  a dynamic  something  that  seems 
to  radiate  from  him  and  infect  those  about 
— and  you  will  see  Charles  Henry  Davis 
much  as  I have. 


INT  ENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE' 


Reprinted  by  the  National  Highways  Association  from 

MOTOR  AGT 


[\llJ2fUSt 


By  Allan  Sinsheimer 


He  looks  like,  acts  like  and  is — a power- 
ful, forcible,  working  machine.  He  talks 
(|uickly  and  rea«lily;  he  observes  and  com- 
prehends  easily  and  with  directness,  he 
writes  with  fluency  and  brevity. 

His  conversation  is  dotted  "with  a word 
that  is  expressive  of  the  man.  As  he  talks 
of  ])ast  deeds  or  future  plans,  you  hear 
him  say,  “what  could  be  more  obvious?” 
or,  “that  was  the  obvious  thing  to  do,”  or, 
“it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  other 
plan.”  That  ability  to  select  and  to  do 
the  obvious  thing  is  his  great  forte,  L'..^ 
princijial  asset. 

^Vhen  he  talks  of  motor  cars  his  face 
lights  though  he  speaks  in  a serious  strain. 
He  believes  that  motor  cars  are  in  their 
infaiicv  and  that  thev  are  one  of  the 
greatt'st  forces  for  the  health  and  wealth 
uf  future  generations.  He  is  certain  that 
the  high-priced  cars  of  today  will  soon  be- 
come a tiling  of  the  past  and  that  the  fu- 
ture machine  will  be  400  per  cent  better  at 
twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  present  cost. 

Devotes  Much  Time  to  Roads 

A discussion  of  motor  cars  leads  to  the 
fo]dc  that  is,  at  iirescmt,  muirest  to  lUr. 
Ha  vis’  thoughts  and  desires — the  subject 
of  roail-building,  roa(l  imjirovoment,  road 
campaigning.  As  the  president  of  the 
National  Highwavs  Association,  he  is  de- 
voting  mo'-^t  of  his  time  to  roads.  He 
found  in  ]\ast  vears  that  the  obvious  wav 
to  build  up  a road-making  machinery  in 
dustrv  in  which  he  was  interested,  was  to 
campaign  for  better  roads.  Since  he  en 
tered  into  the  work,  he  discovered,  as  he 
I‘uts  it,  that  his  left  hand  could  not  watch 
his  right  and  do  its  own  work  also,  and 
regarding  road  development  as  infinitely 
more  important  because  of  the  vast  social 
benefits  that  will  eventually  come  through 

(Continued  on  fourth  page) 


There  is  a man  living  in  Massachu- 
setts who  is  a corner-stone  in  the  mo- 
tor car  industry,  a pillar  in  the  good  roails 
movement,  a pioneer  for  preparedness,  a 
commander  of  the  forces  that  fight  illiter- 
acy, a pilot  leading  farmers  and  merchants 
out  of  the  shoals  of  freight  congestion — 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  you  have 
never  heard  his  name.  He  is  a man  who 
owns  a palatial  home  but  tra^■eIs  about 
in  all  climates,  meeting  with  much  iliscom- 

fort,  who  held  valuable  business  interests 
’ , . 1 

but  gave  them  up  for  a financially  un 
profitable  work,  who  was  a civil  en- 
gineer, but  now  devotes  manv  hours  to 
the  composition  of  books  and  p.imphlets, 
who,  as  the  president  of  a great  as'^ociation, 
spends  thousands  of  doll.ars  aniiually  in  a 
rational  and  i‘omprehensi\ ('  national  cam- 
jiaign — fur  the  oiu*  tibject  id’  good  roatts. 

Who  is  the  man  behind  this  good  road 
movement?  Why  is  he  interested  in  goo<l 
roads?  How  does  he  haj'pen  to  be  active 
in  the  movement?  Why  shoubl  he  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  when-  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  financial  return?  What 
are  his  plans  and  what  does  he  hope  to 
gain  for  his  labor  and  monev?  These  are 
interesting  questions  and  tlu'y  p’-mluce  an 
interesting  answer.  He  is  Charles  Henw 
Havi.s,  president  of  the  National  Highways 
Association. 

Countenance  a Criterion 

IMany  jieople  claim  men  (•.■iiinot  be 
e‘au”"ed  bv  tacial  cxpri'ssions.  It  that  is 
true  Mr.  Ha  vis  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  excejdion  to  the  rule.  ^ ou  look  at 
some  men  aiid  think  of  despair,  at  others 
and  think  of  sorrow.  You  observe  Charles 
Henry  Davis  and  think  of  energy,  deter- 
mination, honesty  and  kindliness.  And 
his  appearanee,  as  you  shall  jircsently  dis- 
r-over,  does  not  belie  him  in  the  h.ast. 
S n,-.  nf  more  than  ae'Or.age  height. 


f'liarhs  Iltnrif  Ihiris,  prcxidrut 
of  till'  ynlidimJ  niiiliii-iips  A'-'siiria 
fiofi  (uul  i i\th\isUisl u-  f'U(ul  htiilfh  r 


heavily  built,  but  athletic.  Drown  eyes, 
grey  liair  tliat  was  oneo  dark,  a straight, 
firm  montli,  a broad,  sqn.are  jaw  and  a high 
and  wide  forehead. 

Add  to  them  a glance  that  can  frown 
nieaningly,  smile  frequently  and  which 
-[)c,aks  volunit's  for  his  tenacity;  a voice 
that  t.alks  quietly  and  evenlv,  but  tells  you 
that  its  owner  believes  that  he  knows  what 
he  knows;  a liaml-elasp  that  is  strong  and 
fiiTii,  and  a d,\namic  something  that  seems 
to  radiate  frnni  him  and  infect  those  about 
—and  you  will  set*  Charles  Henry  Davis 
miieh  as  1 liavc. 
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NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  vs.  PANAMA  CANAL 


You  own 


the  second.  Do  you  want  to  own  the  first?  They  cost  the  same.  How  many  people  does  the  second  serve?  The  first  will  serve  99  per  cent  of 

our  people!  This  includes  98.3  per  cent  of  our  rural  (country)  population 


' '4 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  MILES  OF  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  PROPOSED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  ASSOCIATION 
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Sand  Clay  road  builders  would  build  many  miles ! 
So  would  Gravel  road  builders  ! 

But  so  would  Broken  Stone  road  builders ! 

And  iiAcwise  Asphalt  road  builders  ! 

While  Tar  road  builders  would  get  their  share  ! 
And  Bituminous  road  builders  likewise  theirs  1 
With  BituHthic  road  builders  in  the  running  ! 
Concrete  road  builders  might  beat  them  all  I 


If  it  were  not  for  Brick  road  builders  getting  some 
And  Stone  Block  road  builders  what  they  can ! 

But  then  Wood  Block  road  builders  would  claim  a share ! 
While  the  Oil  road  builders  would  take  all  the  rest ! 

And  finally,  for  every  mile  of  National  Highways  built, 
there  would  spring  up  ten  miles  of  State,  County,  and 
Town  roads  that  cannot  and  will  not  otherwise  be  built. 
But  after  all,  the  road  users,  one  hundred  millions  of  them, 


©hp  ^txtpU  nf  tb^  BtnUB,  arp  brmanbing 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  AND  GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE 


which  will  “bind  the  States  together  in  a common  brotherhood, 
and  thus  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  Union,” 


To  this  end  is  pledged  the 

Nattiinal  AHaortatUnt 


FOURFOLD  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAYS 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS— STATE  HIGHWAYS— COUNTY  ROADS— TOWNSHIP  OR  TOWN  ROADS 


FACTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROAD  BUILDING 


Town  or 
Township  Roads 


Good  roads  were  first  built  by  the  more  active  and  pros- 
perous towns  or  townships.  The  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion grew  within  their  limits.  This  attracted  the  road 
traffic  of  adjacent  communities.  Such  traffic  did  not  help 
build  or  maintain  the  roads  it  partly  destroyed. 


State  Highways  those  States  which  now  have  the  best  road  systems 

County  Roads  find,  as  the  result  of  the  above  experience,  a threefold 

-p  R J system,  each  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  its  prop- 

I own  Koads  erly  constituted  authorities.  This  has  produced  the  largest 

mileage  of  good  roads  for  the  least  expenditure.  It  has  brought  efficiency  and 
uniformity  out  of  chaos,  and  the  money  has  gone  into  roads. 


County  Aid  This  destruction  resulted  in  a demand  for  county  approjiria- 
^ tions  for  road  building.  The  moneys  were  first  distributed  among 

the  towns  or  townships  on  some  agreed  plan,  and  were  spent  by  them,  or  under 
the  joint  authority  of  county  officials.  Und^T  these  conditions  most  of  such 
moneys  went  into  politics,  and  not  into  roads,  and  there  was  no  uniformity  in 
construction  or  care. 


National  Highways 
State  Highways 
County  Roads 
Town  Roads 


County  Roads 


As  a result  of  this  work,  there  was  a reaction  in  favor  of 
County  Roads  built  and  maintained  by  the  county  officials. 
Then,  and  only  then,  did  the  bulk  of  such  appropriations  get  into  roads,  and 
there  was  a beginning  of  efficiency  and  uniformity. 


The  advocates  of  National  Highways  therefore  claim  that 
such  a system,  built  and  maintained  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  only  sane  and  logical  course  to  pursue. 
They  claim  that  this  would  result  in  a fourfold  system, 
each  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  its  properly  con- 
stituted authorities.  They  further  claim  that  not  the 
least  advantage  to  be  thus  gained  would  be  that: 


State  Aid  history  repeated  itself  as  between  the  counties.  The  more 

“ active  and  prosperous  built  and  maintained  good  roads.  These  were 
again  destroyed  by  the  traffic  from  adjacent  counties.  This  traffic  did  not  help 
build  or  care  for  the  roads  it  destroyed.  There  followed  a State-wide  demand 
for  State  appropriations  toward  road  building.  Again  history  repeated  itself  in 
the  form  of  State  Aid  to  the  counties  and  towns,  to  be  spent  by  them,  or  under 
joint  authority  of  the  State  officials.  And  again  most  of  such  moneys  went  into 
politics,  and  not  into  roads,  and  lack  of  efficiency  and  uniformity  persisted. 


NATIONAL  HIGHWAYS  would  act  as  State,  County,  and  Town  Highways 
within  the  localities  through  which  they  passed.  Therefore,  just  so  many  less 
roads  need  be  built  and  maintained  by  such  communities.  As  a result,  there 
would  be  more  moneys  available  for  the  building  of  State,  County,  ancl  Town 
Roads. 


STATE  HIGHWAYS  would  likewise  act  as  County  and  Town  Highways  in  th 
local  communities  through  which  they  passed.  The  results  and  benefits  derived 
from  National  Highways  would  thus  be  accentuated,  and  still  ^ 


would  be  available  for  the  building  of  County  and  Town  Roads. 
COI’^NTY  ROADS  would  similarly  act 


more  moneys 


as  Town 


State  Hiffhwavs  ^ result  of  this  waste,  history  once  more  repeated 

» itself  and  there  was  a liemand  for  State  Highways  built 

and  maintained  by  the  State  under  its  Highway  Commission.  Efficiency  and 
uniformity  were  the  result,  and  the  moneys  \^ent  into  reads. 


Highways,  thus  again  taUino. 
a burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  towns  through  which  they  passed;  and  finall  ^ 


TOWNSHIP  OR  TOWN  ROADS  would  be  confined  to  those  entirely  withi 
orders  and  yet  they  would  have  as  many  other  roads  for  local  h«=a  their 


borders  ann  yet  tney  wouia  nave  as  many  other  roads  for  local  use  as  t>  * 

National.  State,  and  County  Highways  within  their  limits  built  witVi  were 

* "unout  expense 


to  the  towns. 


Gentral  Coleman  du  Pont 

Chairman 

Board  of  National  Counullors 


Frederic  Remsen  Hutton,  M.F.,Sc.D, 

General  Secretary 

Morgan,  lewis  & Bockius,  Phila. 
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INCORPORATED  A.D.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  IN  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

A.  memtersliip  corporation  wkicli  exists  to  favor,  foster,  and  furtlier  tlie  develop- 
ment of  National  Highways  and  Good  Roads  Everywhere  in  the  lengtk 

and  breadtK  of  tkcse  United  States  of  America,  and  to  secure  tke  benefits  — social, 
moral,  commercial,  industrial,  material,  educational,  and  personal  — in  tbe  progress  and 
uplift  of  tbe  American  people  wbicb  follow  in  tbe  train  of  easy  communication  and 
transit  between  tbe  great  centers  of  population  and  distribution  and  tbe  great  rural  pro- 
ductive areas  of  tbe  Nation,  and  to  "bind  tbe  states  together  in  a common  brotberbood, 
and  tbus  pei^ictuate  and  preserve  tbe  Union. 


GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE 

CO-OPERATION  — ORGANIZATION  — DISTRIBUTION 


AN  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  ROAD  IN  WET  WEATHER -We  Have  2.000,000  Miles  of  Them! 

Why  not  have  “Good  Roads  Everywhere**  ? They  will  pay  for  themselves  during  their  building.  Look  at  the 

pictures.  Read  the  (acts  and  see  the  profits  as  given  in  the  Table, 


GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE 

FOUR  FOLD  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAYS 


BENEHTS  SURE  TO  RESULT  FROM 
THE  BUILDING  OF  GOOD  ROADS. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  BENEFITS 

Annual  increment  of  ten  year  in- 
^ • crease  in  land  values  at 

Cooperation  55  per  acre  within  1 mile  of  road 
^3  **  **  2 ** 

Equaliza-  >1  3 

* . « E _ »»  ••  “ 1 »♦  «i  t* 

tion  ».  ,4  ? .4  4,  4. 
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14  t I 4 » 


Savingon  annual  use  of  27,000,000 
T-..  horses  and  mules  on  4,000,000 

Distribution  vehicles.  Also  on  use  of 

2,000,000  bicycles;  200.000 
motor  cycles;  and  2,000,000 
automobiles  
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Country  saving  in  cost  of  annual  trans- 
portation of  5,000.000,000  tons 

of  freightover  roads $487,500,(X)C'  $3,187,500,000  $637,500,000  $3,187,500,000  $7,500,000,000 
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delivered  to  railroads  annu- 
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Financial  Cost,  annually  (ten  years  to  boild) 
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$685,900,000  $3,915,00 
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Note:— -It  IS  stated  that  $250,000,000  is  now  being  spent  annually  on  the  roads  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  twice  that,  is  nearer  the  mark.  The  first  amount  should  build  20,000  or  more 
miles,  the  second  40,000  miles — but  none  of  us  see  such  results!  A Four  Fold  Systeir.  of  Highways 
under  honest  and  competent  authority  should  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  “Good  Roads 
Everywhere  vyithin  twenty  years.  It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  such  vast  figures  round  num- 
ber approxirnations  must  be  relied  upon.  The  margins,  however,  are  more  than  enough  to  make  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  them  safe  ones, 
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A mcmtcrsliip  corporation  wKicK  exists  to  favor,  foster,  and  furtKer  tlie  devel 
ment  of  NATIONAL  HiGHWAS^S  and  GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE  in  tKe  Icr 
and  brcadtk  of  tkcse  United  States  of  America,  and  to  secure  tke  benefits  — soc 
moral,  commercial,  industrial,  material,  educational,  and  personal  — in  tKe  progress 
uplift  of  tKe  American  people  wKicK  follow  in  tKe  train  of  easy  communication  ; 
transit  KctA\'een  tKe  ^rcat  centers  of  population  and  distribution  and  tKe  great  rural  p 
ductive  areas  of  tKe  Nation,  and  to  ’^"bind  tKe  states  together  in  a common  KrotKcrKc 
and  tKus  perpetuate  and  preserve  tKe  Union. 


GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE 

CO-OPERATION  — ORGANIZATION  — DISTRIBUTION 


AN  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  ROAD  IN  WET  WEATHER -Wc  Have  2.000.000  Miles  of  Them! 

Why  not  have  “Good  Roads  Everywhere"  ? They  will  pay  for  themselves  during  their  building.  Look  at  the 

pictures.  Read  the  facts  and  see  the  profits  as  given  in  the  Table. 


GOOD  ROADS  EVERYWHERE 

FOUR  FOLD  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAYS 
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Note: — It  is  stated  that  $250,000,000  Is  now  being  spent  annually  on  the  roads  of  the  United 
States.  Probably  twice  that,  is  nearer  the  mark.  I'lie  first  amount  should  build  20,000  or  more 
miles,  the  second  40,000  miles — but  none  of  us  see  sucli  results!  A Four  Fold  Systerri  of  Highways 
under  honest  and  competent  authority  shouhl  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  “Good  Roads 
Everywhere  within  twenty  years.  It  is  obvious  tliat  in  dealing  wit  h such  vast  figures  round  num- 
ber approximations  must  be  relied  ui>on.  The  margins,  however,  are  more  than  enough  to  make  the 
conclusions  deduced  from  them  safe  ones. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


(Continued  from  first  page) 
it,  he  gave  up  his  personal  financial  inter- 
ests and  now  devotes  his  time  to  bring 
about  good  roads  everywhere  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  National  Highways  Association  is 
an  organization  of  a national  character, 
an  educational  force  for  good  roads,  a 
publisher  of  national  highways  literature 
and  maps,  a crystalizer  of  public  sentiment 
and  a means  of  directing  that  sentiment  to 
the  goal  of  accomplishment.  The  associa- 
tion has  many  thousands  of  members  in 
every  state.  It  has  issued  more  than  500 
maps,  pamphlets,  bulletins  and  circulars, 
many  of  which  have  been  devised  or  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Davis,  to  a total  circulation 
of  more  than  15,000,000  copies  and  it  has 
conducted  a correspondence  on  road  build- 
ins:  of  several  hundred  thousand  letters. 

Mr.  Davis  has  himself  traveled  more 
than  350,000  miles  of  roads  by  motor  car 
and  claims  the  world’s  amateur  record. 
Good  Roads  His  Hobby 

He  talks  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
earnestness  as  he  tells  of  the  vast  good 
that  must  come  with  better  highways. 
“The  Roos-evelt  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion,” he  says,  “found  a universal  de- 
mand for  good  schools  and  good  roads. 
But  this  was  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Without  good  roads  first  there 
could  be  no  good  schools.  It  has  always 
been  and  is,  impossible  for  good  schools 
to  exist  where  there  are  impassable  high- 
ways. I was  passing  through  Ohio  at  one 
time  and  found  roads  so  impassable  that 
children  were  forced  to  miss  school  for 
days  at  a time  when  it  rained.  There  are 
2,000,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  United 
States  and  but  200,000  miles  may  be  called 
passable.  That  is  why  I am  in  the  road 
improvement  work.  Better  roads  mean 
better  industrial  and  military  preparedness, 
less  freight  congestion,  less  illiteracy, 
more  travel  in  America,  lower  cost  of 
farm  products  and  a greater  brotherhood 
of  the  American  people.  They  mean  social, 
moral,  commercial,  industrial,  material, 
educational  and  personal  benefits.” 


“Illiteracy  makes  poverty  and  crime. 
Whv  not  use  our  less  fortunate  brothers  in 

4/ 

the  building  of  good  roads  everywhere  and 
give  them  brawn,  brain  and  heart  while 
preventing  more  crime  in  the  future  by 
insuring  our  children  education  9 Road 
work  can  also  be  used  to  give  employment 
to  the  great  numbers  who  are  out  of  work. 
This,  too,  will  prevent  crime.” 

Mr.  Davis  comes  from  an  old  American 
family  and  is  descended  from  the  Motts 
of  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  the  Cof- 
fins and  Folgers  of  Nantucket.  James 
Mott,  his  great  grandfather,  was  born 
June  20,  1788,  on  Long  Island.  He  was  a 
school  teacher  and  later  a successful  mer- 
chant in  Philadelphia. 

Quaker  Descendant 

Charles  Henry  Davis  is  himself  a Quaker 
and  he  is  one  of  the  few  modern  men  who 
takes  his  religion  seriously  enough  to  ap- 
ply its  principles  to  his  home,  business  and 
professional  life.  “Only  that  which  is 
good  for  the  community  is  good  for  the 
individual,”  is  a Quaker  principle  that  Mr. 
Davis  firmly  believes  and  acts  upon.  His 
great  grandmother,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  fa- 
mous preacher,  once  said,  “Truth  for  au- 
thority, not  authority  for  truth.”  This 
has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Davis 
family. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  May  4,  1865,  and  has 
had  an  exceptional  education,  but  may  well 
be  called  a self-made  man  in  spite  of  it. 
Up  to  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educated 
in  public  schools  and  private  institutions 
both  abroad  and  at  home.  From  1881  to 
1885  he  studied  scientific  courses,  mining 
engineering  and  civil  engineering,  finally 
graduating  as  a civil  engineer  from  the 
Columbia  University  in  New  York.  He  was 
one  of  ten  honor  men  and  led  the  class  of 
fifty  members  with  an  average  of  more 
than  ninety-seven  points  out  of  a possible 
hundred. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  or  is  connected  with 
many  enterprises  numbering  in  all  about 
thirty-five  of  maximum  importance.  He 
has  been  or  is  a member  of  eighty-four 


organizations,  clubs  and  scientific  associa- 
tions. 

In  the  business  world  he  is  known  as 
a high-priced  man  who  believes  in  a square 
deal,  both  to  clients  and  to  workmen.  His 
father  and  grandfather  believed  in  a 
square  deal  and  Mr.  Davis  follows  in  their 
steps.  When  you  ask  him  a question  you 
may  be  sure,  if  it  is  answered,  that  it  will 
be  the  truth  as  he  knows  it,  and  you  know 
the  truth  behind  his  statements  by  the 
very  emphasis,  the  straight-forwardness, 
the  sincerity  of  the  man. 

He  has  written  many  books  and  pamph- 
lets discussing  electric  traction,  car  build' 
ing,  and  so  forth,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
more  articles,  pamphlets  and  circulars  on 
roads  and  road  building  than  most,  if  not 
all  his  contemporaries. 

Do  not  gather  from  what  I have  written 
of  Charles  Henry  Davis,  that  he  hoards 
his  hours  for  work.  Do  not  think  that  the 
man  does  not  play.  You  would  be  wrong. 
He  Mmrks  like  a fleet  of  2-ton  trucks  and 
plays  like  a track  full  of  60-horsepower 
racers;  and  his  pastimes  and  pleasures,  like 
his  mind  and  body,  are  big,  wholesome, 
genuine.  He  loves  the  sea  and  he  believes 
in  the  future  of  the  motor  car.  He  owns 
motor  cars,  power  boats,  sailing  boats  and 
racing  boats,  and  he  has  a boathouse  with 
quarters  for  his  crew,  w'ho  are  always 
ready  for  him. 

Road  Builder  at  Home 

At  home  Mr.  Davis  is  again  different 
from  the  ordinary.  He  has  a home  in 
South  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod  that  is 
unique,  beautiful,  comfortable.  It  is  made 
of  three  old-fashioned  houses  and  a barn 
and  is  called  ‘ ‘ The  House  of  the  Seven 
Chimneys.”  His  office,  as  unique  and  novel 
as  the  home,  occupies  space  once  used  for 
a boat  house. 

This  is  the  man  who  heads  the  work  of 
road  building  in  America,  the  president  of 
the  National  Highways  Association.  A 
man  above  men,  a man  who  will  do  what 
he  sets  out  to  do,  a man  who  will  make 
the  roads  of  America  into  good  roads  as 
surely  as  he  keeps  his  abilities  together. 


August  31,  1916 
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